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Fort Beausejour in 1755. A view 
the Missaguash ts in the foreground 


ollection of Dr. J. C 


from the Fort Lawrence side 

This 
Winckworth Tonge, engineer at Fort Lawrence 
Webster, now in the New Brunswick 


A portion of 
view 1s an inset in a map made by 
Original in London; copy in the 
Museum in Satnt 


John, N.B 


Fort Beausejour 


By Avice WETHERELL 





© territory 


of its size 
in North 
America has such Dr. J. 


a dramatic past as 
the Isthmus of 





This article was prepared under the 
guidance and with the assistance of 
C. Webster, of Shediac, N.B., 
the recognized authority on the early 
history of this part of New Brunswick, 


where once 
Fort Lawrence 
stood, and, far 
beyond the further 
stretches of low- 
land, the hills of 


ridge 








Chignecto, that and many of the illustrations are Cumberland. To 
seventeen-mile reproduced from his invaluable col- vour right, below 
strip of land con- section of Wieterien! pictures. the hillside, seat- 
necting Nova tered with count- 
Scotia and New less grey barns, are 
Brunswick, scene of the first act of the Tantramar marshes, described in 


that sad tragedy, the Expulsion of the 
Acadians. No old fortifications on the 
continent show such complete entrench- 
ments as Fort Beausejour, the greatest 
of Chignecto’s three forts, built by the 
French in 1751 and preserved to-day 


in one of Canada’s newer national 
historic parks. 
As you stand on Beausejour hill, 


facing the blue expanse of Cumberland 
Basin and the Minudie hills, to your left, 
beyond the nearest of the rivers that 
water the rich marshes, rises the sloping 


the haunting verses of Charles G. D 


Roberts, with the villages of distant 
Westcock and of Sackville in the 
uplands. 


On the Beausejour side of the Mis- 
saguash River, in the near foreground, 
the first thing your eye picks out is a 
group of farm buildings on a small 
upland in the marshes. In 1676 this 
upland, Ile de la Valliére, was granted 
to Michel le Neuf de la Valliére, as part 
of his seigniory including all Chignecto. 
Having built a fine establishment and 
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Fort Beausejour. Photograph by Edson Graham, Wolfville, N.S 


surrounded it with a _ stockade, the 
seignior lived here for six years as 
governor of Acadie. But as this honour, 
under Count Frontenac, carried with it 
no salary, he lived much as did the 
other settlers, by agriculture, trade and 
fishing, building dykes to reclaim the 
marshlands. The present less eupho- 
nious English name, Tonge’s Island, 
was given it a century later in honour 
of the engineer of Fort Lawrence. 

On a low hill on the marsh across the 
Missaguash from Beausejour is the site 
of Fort Lawrence. Here to-day you 
may still see a trace of the old fosse 
dug in 1750, and, near the railroad 
tracks, the ruins of cellars even more 
uncient. For Fort Lawrence was raised 
upon the ashes of the old Acadian 
settlement of Beaubassin, founded in 
1672 by a Port Royal Frenchman who 
came with five companions to build a 
home in the Micmac hunting paradise. 





Beaubassin prospered until, one day 
in 1696, a ship came from New England 
to wreak vengeance on Acadian settle- 
ments for raids made on New England 
by Quebec and Acadian French and 
Indians. Having set fire to the little 
church and ruined their dykes, Captain 
Benjamin Church and his soldiers sailed 
away, only to return in seven short 
years to repeat the ravages. 

It was many years before excitement 
came again to Beaubassin, rebuilt a 
second time. In February 1747, De 
Ramezay, chafing here under the dis- 
ability of a lame leg, sent De Villiers 
to lead his troops against Noble’s men 
at Grand Pré. But it was not until 
three years later that English ships 
again alarmed Beaubassin, this time 
landing troops and sending their com- 
mander to parley with the French 
officer at the new military post at Point 
Beausejour. At sight of English ships, 


This view from within 
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Beaubassin Acadians felt the same fear 
as had their forefathers when Church 
made his last raid. Fires, set here and 
there by Le Loutre’s Indians, served 
but to increase their fear, — French- 
planned fires set for the purpose of 
forcing them to migrate from English- 
ruled Acadia to French-claimed soil 
across the Missaguash. Le Loutre, the 
French priest, understanding their in- 
creasing panic, grasped his opportunity, 
and with little opposition herded them 
from the beloved homes of their fore- 
fathers, across the little bridge, huddled 
together with their sheep and cattle, 
and their laden-down ox-carts. 

While, from Beausejour, the homeless 
people looked back across the river at 
flames arising from their thatched- 
roofed cottages and their beloved church, 
Major Lawrence watched the same fires 
from his ship. Hopeless now of finding 
shelter for his men, he set sail again for 





he fort shows Cumberland Basin and, in the distance, the sea-way to the Bay of Fundy 


Mines, not to return for five months to 
fulfil his purpose,—to build an English 
fort. 

At that time the Beaubassin church 
was the only church to be seen from 
Beausejour Hill. Later Le Loutre built 
another on the southern slope of the 
ridge, not far from the fort, and its 
site is still visible. Near it is the spring 
from which this priest is said to have 
obtained the holy water for his faithful 
flock, and always since known as the 
“Holy Well.”’ Some of the stones which 
formed its wall are now scattered in the 
adjoining field. If, on the drive to 
Beausejour, you stop your car in front 
of St. Mark’s church, Mount Whatley, 
you may see, high up in the belfry, the 
old bell which summoned Le Loutre’s 
followers to worship. It is carved with 
the date, 1734, and is engraved with a 
delicate scroll and fleur-de-lis. 
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F ¢ arle SS, 
crafty cruel, 
was this 
father a! the 
Miemacs who 
lor some time 
Dare thie title 
Viear-General 
of Lead 
French king 
ind governors 
of Canad 
while diselaim- 
ing knowledges 
of his intrigues 
were staunch 
supporters ol 


his poli ies 
l ndeceived yy 
La Jonquiére’s 


pretended 
Ignorance, 
Governot 
Cornwallis — of 
Nova Scotia 
put a bounty 
of a hundred 


pounds on Le 
Loutre’s head. 
High = officials 
in England, 











Too engrossed 

in home pol- 

itics to heed 

L{eadian 

boundary dis- 

putes, knew 

nothing of the Edward Cornwallis, Governor of Nova Scotia. From an original portrait painted 
river Missa- Sir George Chalmers in 1755. Now in the Archives Halifax 
guash. Then 

eame Halifax, as the new seat of of the river. When morning came they 


government, and Governor Cornwallis, 
demanding an unqualified oath of alle- 
giance from Acadian and other subjects 
of Britain alike. And now the Missa- 
guash, arbitrarily named by the French 
as the boundary of British Aeadia, 
came into prominence, as rival forts 
kept watch across its stream—the British 
Fort Lawrence and the French Fort 
Beausejour. 

Le Loutre redoubled his efforts for 
migration, threatening with his Indians 
all those who took the oath. One 
especial incident which occurred during 
the building of Fort Lawrence is charac- 
teristic of his methods. One night a 
group of his Indians concealed them- 
selves in ambush on the French side 


saw a man walk down from Fort 
Lawrence carrying a white flag. This 
same man had been coming daily to 
try to persuade some Acadians to go 
gack to their farms, and the Indians 
to make peace with the English. 

Quietly the Miemacs waited in thei 
hiding place. One of their number, 
dressed as a French officer, and carrying 
a white flag of truce, went along the 
river bank to decoy the English office: 
across. When the two had almost met. 
the Miemaes fired. So fell Edward 
How, Commissary of Fort Lawrence and 
particular enemy of Le Loutre, to the 
consternation of the Beausejour com- 
mandant. 
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One cold day in Spring of 1755 a young 
man with a wooden leg strolled down 
to the river bank, when suddenly he 
missed the cattle that had been grazing 
there. Seventy-two head of cattle there 
should be. He was in the Commissariat 
Department and he knew. He looked 
along the entire slope. They were not 
there. He looked across the river, and 
saw them happily grazing on the French 
marsh below Beausejour. Joining a 
group of Fort Lawrence soldiers, Brook 
Watson asked if one of them would 
swim across and drive the cattle back, 
but the river still had ice. The 
soldiers refused 








Watson had no more desire to test 
the icy stream than they. A few years 
before, while swimming in Havana 
harbour, a shark had bitten off his leg. 
And although there were no sharks 
here, it was not easy to swim in difficult 
water with a wooden leg. 

He knew however that these cattle 
were needed, the fort supplies being so 
low, so he jumped in and swam the 
Missaguash reaching the opposite side 
half frozen and utterly exhausted. Then 
he began to climb the bank. But at 
every step his wooden leg struck in the 
red mud, and progress was difficult. 
He succeeded at last, and after a short 
rest went after 
the cattle 
which were 
grazing nearby. 
He rounded up 
sixty of the 
errant cattle, 
and started 
them back 
homeward 


making them 
swim the 
river. As he 


was returning 
for the others 
he came face 
to face with a 
French officer 
who had rid- 
den down from 
Beausejour. 
No questions 
were needed. 
The situation 
was clear. The 
chivalrous 
Frenchman 
was so impres- 
sed by Wat- 
son’s courage 
that he allowed 
him to recross 
the river in a 
boat which had 
been sent for, 
and thus reach 
Fort Lawrence. 

As the years 





Sir Brook Watson, who served as a boy in the Commissary Deparment at Fort 
In later years, he became first Agent General of New Brunswick in 
Painting shows him as Lord Mayor of London in 1796. 


Law rence 
London 


original portrait by Copley in the collection of Dr. J. C 


went by the 
half-starved, 
half-sheltered 


From an 
unsettled 


Webster and 
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relugees still 
remaining 
about Fert 
Beausejour, 
hopeless new 
of attaining 
the prosperity 
Le Loutre had 
promi sed 
them, began to 
take their pro- 
duce to Fort 
Lawrence for 
better prices. 

And, while 
there, they 
seized the op- 
portunity to 
ask on what 
terms they 
might return to 
their old farms 
across the 
Missaguash. 

“Take the 
oath of allegi- 
ance,’’ was the 
reply. 

And Le 
Loutre, when 
his usual 
threats would 
not work, for- 
bade all trading 
at Fort Law- 
rence, and final- 
ly asked Que- 
bec’s advice. 

“Devise a plausible pretext for at- 
tacking the English vigorously,” came 
the governor’s reply, and this message, 
leaking through to Halifax, decided 
Governor Lawrence to act first. He 
sent Monckton to Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts requesting two thousand 
New England troops. 

Beausejour now had as its com- 
mandant a friend of Bigot and close 
ally of Le Loutre. 

“Profit by your position,” Bigot 
wrote to him, “Clip and cut, you have 
power,—so that you may very soon 
join me in France and buy an estate 
near me.” 

M. du Chambon de Vergor had no 
compunctions about following this wel- 
come counsel, one of his grafting methods 








John Winslow, Lieut.-Colonel in the expedition against Fort Beausejour in 1755. 
From an engraving in the collection of Dr 


J. C. Webster. 


being to sell to Louisbourg supplies 
sent from Quebec for the refugees, 
keeping the money so obtained for his 
own use. 

There was a sharp awakening for 
De Vergor and his grafters when, on 
June 2nd. 1755, Acadians brought word 
of an approaching fleet. These were the 
New England troops, Lieutenant Colonel 
Monckton in command, with Lieutenant 
Colonel Winslow and Lieutenant Colonel 
Seott in charge of the two battalions 
of Shirley’s regiment. 

De Vergor, panic-stricken, sent for 
help to Quebee and Louisbourg, to 
Ile St. Jean and the St. John River, at 
the same time demanding 600 Acadians 
to help hold the fort. 
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The Hon. Robert Monckton, Command r tr 
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All about the National Historic Park 
at Fort Beausejour, along the Missa- 
guash, and by the roadsides old and 
new, are reminders of the Siege of 
Beausejour. The district of Point de 
Bute boasts the first Methodist church 
in Canada, built in 1788, as a memorial 
gateway in front of the old burying 
ground still reminds the traveller, 
though the church long since has 
disappeared. But its most ancient land- 
marks are the remains of earthworks and 
trenches on the right side of the Mis- 
saguash, indicating the locality of the 
French redoubt and bridge, where the 
first event in the Siege of 1755 occurred. 

Foreseeing the purpose of the New 
Englanders to cross the Missaguash, at 
their approach the French destroyed 
this bridge. Then, driven back by 
English guns, in their retreat they set 
fire to their own redoubt and houses. 
Hastily building a new bridge the New 
Englanders advanced under cover until 
they came to Butte 4 Mirande. Near 
where St. Mark’s church now stands, 
less than two miles from Fort Beause- 
jour, they cleared land for their tents, 
protecting them with branches and 
stumps. They then took Butte a Roger, 
a hill with a redoubt a short distance to 


the south, and built another bridge for 
their heavy guns. 

As one follows their course and comes 
up finally to the National Historic Park 
one may easily trace the deep trenches 
made by Monckton’s army, main trench, 
communicating trench, gun emplace- 
ments and musket pits. And in walking 
along the lateral trench one can readily 
picture the band of workmen, a century 
and three quarters ago, digging after 
dark, protected by fifty soldiers who lay 
flat upon the ground between them and 
the fort. 

Already the French had taken the 
roofs from the buildings inside the fort, 
as too good a target for the English 
guns. Then in order to leave no shelter 
for the approaching enemy, they set 
fire to all the wooden buildings outside 
But none of their precautions were 
enough. The last scene was at hand. 

As you walk about the five bastions 
you see a well-preserved casemate and 
go down into it. Here one night an 
English officer was brought a prisoner, 
having been waylaid on the marsh. 
This casemate was Hay’s prison until 
the eighth day after his capture. Then 
an English bomb struck it, killing him 
with his three French companions. 





Old French casemate at Fort Beausejour. It is the part remaining after the explosion in which the 
prisoner, Ensign Hay, was killed when a British bomb struck it. 
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Fort Cumberland, showing the ruined main entrance, the powder magazine outside, 
and a building inside. The latter was built as a residence years after the occupa- 


tion of the fort, in the Nineteenth Century. 


From a water colour sketch, made about 


1870, in the collection of Dr. J. C. Webster 


Terror seized De Vergor when he 
heard of Hay’s fate. The bomb-proof 
where he and Le Loutre were break- 
fasting was no stronger than Hay’s 
prison opposite. A bomb might strike 
there at any moment. For months his 
Acadian helpers had been wandering 
back to their homes or disappearing in 
the woods. Louisbourg and Saint John 
River had just refused help. De Vergor 
therefore decided to capitulate, and sent 
terms of peace under a white flag to 
Colonel Monckton. When Monckton’s 
own terms came back the French com- 
mandant accepted them without demur. 
It has been called the most cowardly 
capitulation in Canadian history. De 
Vergor’s own secretary dubbed it, ‘““The 
Velvet Siege.” 

Conquered Beausejour presented a 
unique picture. While De Vergor feted 
English officers and French, the soldiers 
of the two forts with Acadians and 
Indians took advantage of the revelry 
to loot everything in sight, the un- 
scrupulous de Vergor employing his 
own secret looters. 

Missing the villain of the play, 
Colonel Monckton sent couriers to the 
priest’s house at Baie Verte where 
report said that the Abbé had sent his 


precious chest of documents. But 
neither Le Loutre nor his chest could 
be found. The latter was already on 
its way to Ile St. Jean. Le Loutre 
himself had slipped away in his canoe 
to Westcock and from there he went 
to Quebec by the Saint John River 
route. 

August came at Beausejour, now 
bearing its new name, Fort Cumberland. 
The roads from the surrounding settle- 
ments, even as far as the newly named 
Fort Monckton (Gaspereau), were 
crowded with alarmed people. Old men 
and young were answering the summons 
from the fort. But for everyone who 
came, two gathered up their families 
and fled in other directions. Only four 
hundred at last reached the fort, and 
to these prisoners was read the pro- 
clamation of their exile. Lawrence had 
chosen as his first victims those who 
had borne arms against the English. 

The skies above the ridges and the 
marshes glowed once more with fires, 
the first scene of the Great Expulsion. 
September and October dragged along 
and still the sky was red with smoke. 
The marshes rang with warwhoops of 
Micmacs attacking English fire-lighters; 
with shouts of soldiers killing cattle. 
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uurning houses, gathering women and 


children to take them to the deporting 


ISth of October almost 


thousand homeless \cadians were 
emoved from this district in_ ships, 
vhich started them on their long 


North Carolina, Georgia 
ind other states 

Almost twenty vears went bv without 
happenings in the region ol 


Then the Revolutionary War 


ourneyvs to 


mportant 


brought new importance to this history- 


steeped 


ground. With the 
settlers the land 


had passed as a grant 


coming ol 
about Fort 
to the 


sritish 


iwrence 


lian Officer in A The r ’ 
c . " c P.O 
two Eddy brothers. The road passing 


their farm indeed still bears the Eddy 
name 

Jonathan Eddy comes into the historic 
picture at Inverma farm in the present 
village of Upper Pt. de Bute. Here 
one evening, group of Nova 
Scotians with active sympathies for the 
revolutionary forces of America. Allen 
the Scot who owned Inverma, and two 
members of the Nova Scotia House of 
Assembly, were there as leaders of the 
movement. The meeting decided to 
send Eddy to New England to secure 
help to attack Fort Cumberland 


came a 











Kady ( ncamped there with 


SO) followers. 








themselves up 


nh open sailboat. set 


English officer 











AUSEJOUR lo 


\ mid-November day finds Eddy sealing 
the fort ramparts while an Indian is 
sneaking in to open the fort gates 
\ cannon shot sends Kddy scrambling 
back. The Indian is wounded 

Dav after anxious dav went by, whil 
Cjoreham awaited re-inforcements. Then 
at last, appeared a sloop ol wal The 
open sailboat had got word to Halifax 
It was Major Batt with the Royal 
Highland Regiment and a company of 


Roval Marines. The rebels fled 
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The Yarnmarket at Dunster, Somerset, which 
dates from 1609 recalls the noted cloth manu- 
factures of the community, its kerseymeres being 
widely known as ‘Dunsters.”” A typical feudal 
village, Dunster forms the background of Hardy's 
novel, “The Laodicean.”’ | 


Photograph by Miss A. B. Stone 

















Changing Village Life 






Melcombe-Bingham, 


ARDY’S England is one of the 

best parts of England for the 

traveller to visit, if he wants to 
see the strange blending of ancient and 
modern which is taking place all over 
England today. Wessex, as Hardy chose 
to call it, is that part of the country 
which was originally the Saxon kingdom 
of Wessex over which Alfred the Great 
once ruled. MHardy’s stories centre 
mainly in one part of Wessex which is 
the modern county of Dorset on the 
south coast of England. Dorchester, 
the county town seven miles from the 
coast, is the Casterbridge of the Hardy 
novels. It is the market town for the 
inhabitants of the numerous villages 
that nestle in the shelter of the hills 
in the agricultural district that lies a 
little farther inland. This district, im- 
mortalised by Hardy, bears many traces 
of its past history on its face. Dorchester 
itself is built on the site of an old Roman 
camp, parts of which are continually 
being unearthed when building opera- 
tions are started. The villages them- 
selves represent the ‘“‘tuns” of Anglo- 
Saxon England and the old English 
divisions of the countryside are still 


the centre of the village 


In Hardy's England 


By M.M. PearMAN 





ti 


showing the blacksmith's shop on the left 


maintained. Rural districts are, in some 
cases, still known as ‘“‘hundreds;” they 
are divided into parishes which, although 
connected with ecclesiastical divisions, 
are not of necessity identical with them. 
In the parishes there are villages and 
hamlets of which the latter are the 
smaller divisions, being very often 
nothing more than a farmhouse and a 
few labourers’ cottages. On the hills 
behind the villages one can often see 
the indelible marks of the Anglo-Saxon 
three-field system. These protecting 
hills and the narrow winding lanes 
which connect the villages with each 
other, make communications difficult 
and check, if they do not entirely 
prevent, the modernisation of the 
English countryside. 

Considering their isolation, it is not 
surprising that these villages are in 
most respects very much as they were 
when Thomas Hardy described them 
fifty years ago; this is particularly the 
case with those villages that are off the 
main highways and far from the railway 
which passed them by owing to the 
hills that surround them. Dorchester 
is a very good starting place for the 
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desires TO set the real 
beaut\ district. It 
situated on the main railway line from 
London to Wevmouth, and ean be 
reached in three hours London 
or two from Southampton. To see the 
best of Casterbridge, one should certainly 
a Wednesday or a Saturday, 
market davs and the little 


energies 


VISITO! who 


spots ol thre 


Irom 


arrive on 
for these are 
town seems to expend all its 
on these two days and recuperate 
betweenwhile. If one arrives by an 
early train, one can take a peep at the 
beautiful mosaic pavement in the 
museum that is filled with interesting 
foman remains. On the way through 
the town, there are old buildings to be 
examined, but village life is to be the 
traveller's main quest. Near the spot 
where the country buses are lined up, 
there is a little craft shop which exhibits 
work done bv the country folk of 
Dorset. Baskets and pottery are pro- 
minent displays. There is also beautiful 
wrought iron work, made in village 
smithies that are threatened with extine- 
T1oh, OWlng To the decrease in the use 
of horses on the farms. there 
a rustic seat decorated with carved 
flowers and scenes from the Garden of 
Kden, but this quaint 
probably found a permanent home long 
ere this. The buses at the bottom of 
the town have taken the place of the 
old horse vans into which were crammed 
eggs, butter, vegetables and human 
beings on the inward journey and, by 
of variation, groceries, dry goods, 


(onee. 


was 


specimen has 


way 


; 


oOutware 
the tow 


and humans on the 
journey. They usually leave 
about four and are similar to 
seen leaving Canadian cities on bargan 
davs. For the weary shopper, it must 
be admitted that the introduction 01 
motor traffic is an unmitigated blessing 
No longer is it necessary to clim! 
down from the van and walk up th 
hills, and it now takes forty-five minute- 
instead of three reach the 
village eleven miles The 
is complete at last and the bus leave- 
the town behind, travell 
into the heart of 


hardware 


T hose 


hours to 
away. low 
bearing oul 
Dorset 





The arrival of the matl, old style 











CHANGING LIFE 


VILLAGE 


miles of the journey is 


he 
over the main road which passes within 


first five 
which is better known 
to readers of the Hardy novels as 
Melstock, the home of the Dew, 
family in ‘*‘Under the Greenwood Tree.”’ 
After passing through the ‘Great 
Yalbury”’ wood, mentioned in the same 
story, and stopping at the little hamlet 
of Troy Town to deliver a package, the 
bus arrives at Puddletown, the Weather- 
bury of “Far Fromthe Madding Crowd.” 


sight of Stinsford, 


Since the traveller is not yet in the 
heart of the country he will continue 
his journey in the bus, although he 





a , , , 
The arrival of the matl 
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will visit Puddletown at some = lat 
date. There he will see a church that 
still has a gallery for the choir at the 
back of the building, reminiscent of 


the days when there was no organ and 
the singing was led by the string instru- 
ments of the choir musicians. Puddle- 
town also of a beautifully 
preserved Tudor house, and of anothe: 
thatched house with a very fine Georgia 
window. Another feature that is inter- 
esting, although not of historical value 


boasts 


is the inn which bears the name of 
“Blue Vinney” and displays a_ picture 
of the cheese made in Dorset whicl 


gave it this queer name. 
On leaving Puddletown, the bus turns 


off the main road, and approaches a 
part of the country side which has 
remained unspoilt. After a while on 
gets a distant view of Bulbarrow, ar 


ancient Celtic camp which is one of the 
highest spots in Dorset. Then the road 
winds in and out, and up and down 
until the little village of Chesilbourn 
is reached. Its most interesting featur 
is the straggling line of thatched cottages 
placed at uneven intervals on either side 
of the road. The church stands aloof i 
the fields, indicating the position of ar 
earlier village, while a red brick school- 
house in the centre of the village points 
TO huilding 
activities, 

After leaving numerous packages 11 
(‘hesilbourne, the bus passes on betwee 
downs where sheep graze, half hidde: 
by the hedges which wave thei 


comparatively recent 


un- 
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boughs im the breeze. In 
Lane’ the banks seem to 
be almost touching one another, and 
one instinctively prays that no fast 
automobile will come round the corner. 
Then the outlying houses of THE village 
appear, and in a few seconds the bus 


trimmed 
‘Bachelors’ 


stops at Cross Lanes cottage. It is 
well worth while for the traveller to 
give instructions about baggage, and 


walk into the village on foot, for the 
journey will take but five minutes. 
After climbing a little slope, he will 


7 he old B rewery 


see a comparatively recent addition to 
the village which is an army hut used 
as a parish hall. From this building he 
goes down the road, past thatched 
cottages and the village smithy, which 
lie on either side of it. There are 
gardens beside or behind the cottages, 
and the very hedges give one an impres- 
sion of an abundunt fertility which can 
scarcely be restrained. As the traveller 
passes on, he may perhaps find a resting 
place in some home which has beloved 
friends in Canada, or he may prefer 
to go on to the Fox Inn which reminds 
him that he is in a fox-hunting district. 


If he decides on the latter course, he 
will walk on through Hartfootlane, 
along which Tess once walked, past 
Paradise Row down Bonfire Knapp to 
the shaky looking bridge which crosses 
a tiny stream rejoicing in the name of 
the Devil. Then he will climb another 
slope, past the brewery which once 
provided work for seventy men and 
which now employs only half a dozen 
because its activities have been trans- 
ferred to a spot nearer the railway 
which is eleven miles from the little 





once a centre of employment for seventy men. 


village. Once the inn has been reached, 
supper and bed will complete the pro- 
gramme unless the thought of filling 
stations beside thatched cottages should 
happen to disturb the traveller! 

This quiet parish, eleven miles from 
anywhere, is typical of the changing 
English village. Nearly all the changes 
date from the close of the Great War. 
The first bus was introduced by a man 
who had learnt to drive a truck in 
Flanders fields. He bought a small van 
which looked rather like a prison van, 
but was welcomed as a quick means of 
getting to town. Since then, modern 
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Nestling in the shelter of the halls 
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A modernized Cottage down by the Stream. 
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buses have been introduced, and these 
run nearly every day instead of twice 
a week. Those who desire to travel at 
different hours or in greater comfort 
can now take advantage of the auto- 
mobiles that are for hire. A’ mail 
carrier on a motorcycle now brings 
mail to the village twice a day, although 
for some time after the war it was 
brought on foot for the last six miles 
of the journey from Dorchester. The 
increase of tourist traffic has led to the 
installation of at least two gasolene 
stations. The telephone is becoming 
more common, although the number in 
the scattered parish covering an area 
of five square miles can still be counted 
on one hand. Nevertheless, the com- 
parative inaccessibility of this beauty 
spot has hitherto protected it, and the 
people who love it know that the best 
way of becoming acquainted with its 
charms and the everyday life of its 
inhabitants is to go about on foot. 
There is nothing like creeping down a 
hill-path into some corner of a com- 
munity which cherishes all the secrets 
of the past. 

Walks will give one an opportunity of 
visiting the Manor House which appears 
much as it did in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This is privately owned but 
is occasionally thrown open to the 
public; it is well worth visiting and 
has a thirteenth century yew hedge 
which can be seen clearly from the 
neighbouring fields. Until the end of 
the nineteenth century it was in the 
hands of the family which had owned 





Intertor of “The Hut, 


Canada 


it for six centuries and had its name 


incorporated in the name of the village 

Melcombe-Bingham. Nearby will be 
found the ancient church with its 
square tower, relic of other days and 
other wavs. If Henning hill is climb- 
ed, the visitor will have a clear view 
of the sea nineteen miles away, pro- 
vided that the weather is good. Near 





A tiled house with attractive ratlings 


See photo on page opposite 


lecoraled for a talk on 
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fiartfoot tane, the Stag 
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lane” of the Hard, 


novel 


the foot of this paradise, for thistles 
is well as rabbits, will be seen the 
giant's stone, reputed to have been 
thrown by a giant standing on a neigh- 
bouring hill and now standing at the 
head of the grave of the giant he killed. 
The huge barrow has been the subject 
of much speculation, and the strange 
stone is of interest even to those who 


he house on page 22 


in its new dress of stucco 
nade necessary by the attacks of English rain. 
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doubt the authenticity of its story. 
The old lime-kiln and the water mill 
are both relics of days that are gone 
never to return. Two miles away, at 
the other end of the parish of Hilton 
which was obviously once a “tun” on 
a hill, there is a fine old chureh which 
was built for a village population far 
bigger than the present one. All these 
things, and the magnificent hills and 
trees that surround them have been as 
they are for many a long year. 

The work of the people in this agri- 
cultural district is much the same as 
it has been for centuries. Most of the 
men are occupied in looking after stock, 
ploughing the fields, cultivating the 
crops, and doing the hundred and one 
chores to be found on farms. A certain 
number of people provide for the needs 
of the locality by following special 
occupations. The carpenter and black- 
smith are both needed by the farmers. 
This particular village has neither baker 
nor butcher, but its needs are adequately 
supplied by visiting tradesmen. Only 
in the event of an unexpected snow- 
storm has the housewife any need for 
anxiety. The store-keepers, of which 
there are three, are useful people and 
so is the truck driver. Part-time oc- 
cupations are provided for odd gardeners, 
chimney-sweep and letter-carrier. The 
teacher is responsible for training the 
young, and the parson is mainly res- 
ponsible for the provision of facilities 
for spiritual and social pleasures. The 
village joins with other villages in a 
scheme for the maintenance of a nurse, 








24 
and several doctors visit the parish, 
although the nearest one resides at 
least five miles away. 

Time is found for organized recreation 


under the leadership of the Rector who 
throws his garden open to all members 
of the parish on three or four evenings 
in the week. Everyone meets for tennis 
and croquet in summer. In the early 
days some lads appeared on the lawn 
in nailed boots, but those days are 
long since forgotten in a time when the 


village boasts of having many good 
players. Choir outings and Sunday 
school picnics are outstanding events 
of the year. The Women’s Institute 


provides for the needs of the mothers 
of the village who care to join, while 
cricket and football clubs are organized 
for the men. In winter, dances and 
whist drives are held in the hut, or at 
the school. Community gatherings are 
held on such occasions Christmas 
New Year, but there is a growing 
tendency for people to seek recreation 
in the neighbouring towns, now that 
the advent of the auto has made such 


ais 


or 


a thing possible. However, the older 
men and women still tend to rise 
early, and retire to bed at an hour 
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that would surprise many a Canadian 
youth and maiden. At nine o’clock on 
a summer evening, it is not unusual to 
find half the village in bed, resting in 
preparation for an early start next day 

Many quaint customs and expressions 
still survive among the inhabitants of 
remote villages such as the one des- 
cribed. Belief in witchcraft and the 
power of the evil eve is still met with 
There is a strange attitude to thos 
who are not natives of the village 
It is customary to call them “foreigners” 
even if they were born and brought up 
ina neighbouring county. Queer expres- 
abound—for instance the news 
that some acquaintance has been ‘‘called 
home’ is no reason for lament. It 
simply means that her banns have 
been called in church according to the 
practice of the Church of England. The 
words “I “low” (presumably I allow) are 
commonly used instead of “I think.’ 
Many a word of pure old English will 
be found in the dialect of the Dorset 
native, a fact which should add to the 
interest of an intelligent visitor. Chats 


sions 


in the garden will often reveal a very 
philosophical turn of mind, in addition 
to a deep knowledge of the inviolable 





The fine old Parish 


Church at Hilton 
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1 shop in Melcombe-Bingham. Who « 


laws of nature. Although a small free 
church is usually to be found in every 
village, and not all the people are 
Anglicans, it seems to be a tradition 
that every one shall be baptised and 
married in the parish church, and 
finally laid to rest in the hallowed 
ground around it, after a burial service 
according to Anglican rites. This may 
be partly due to the fact that free 
church ministers are, more often than 
not, non-resident. 

Life in English villages today is far 
from being secure. The increased use 
of machinery on the farm has led to 


a decrease in the number of men 
employed. Many a large estate is 
wD, 


a @) 
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ould not be a grocer to live in such a shop! 


being placed on the market, because its 
owner cannot afford to keep it up. If 
no purchaser is found, a whole village 
may easily be thrown out of work, and 
sons of the soil cannot easily find work 
in the towns, especially in these days. 
Thus it comes about that we see deserted 
breweries, closed mansions, dilapidated 
cottages and untidy hedges here and 
there. Still, the hills remain unchanged, 
and those who them from their 
bedroom windows continue to delight 
in them, and pray that new village 
industries will grow up to give men 
and women a chance of leading happy, 
healthful lives in the homes they love 
so well. 


see 
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TYPICAL NEWFOUNDLAND COAST SCENES 


Tilt Cove, where many Beothuk relics have been unearthed. 


many vears ts now close 





Village on Triton Island on the site of an old Beothuk camp. 


hills above. 


The tron mine that flourished | 
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Two 





rifled graves were found on the 

















The Vanished Red Indians of Newfoundland 


By Diamonp JENNEsSS 


IVE years after Columbus discover- interior to trap and hunt. With rare 

ed America, the Venetian. John exceptions, the English fishermen were 

Cabot, sighted the island of New- as hostile to the Beothuk Indians as 
foundland; there he found a strange the Basques and Bretons. The Miema: 
people who dressed in the skins of wild were even more deadly enemies, becauss 
animals, painted their faces with red they roamed inland over the sol 
ochre and travelled in canoes made of territories which the aborigines. still 
birch bark. Forty years later, Jacques occupied unchallenged. It seems strangs 
Cartier traded peacefully with these Red that these two Indian tribes, the 
Indians, or Beothuk, as they have been Micmac of Nova Scotia and the Beothuk 
called, when he skirted the shores of | of Newfoundland, who closely resembled 
the island before proceeding up the each other before the coming of the 
St. Lawrence Gulf. After Cartier came white man, should have been bitte 
Breton and Basque fishermen seeking enemies almost from the first days of 
the numberless cod that frequent the their contact. The Beothuk can giv 
great banks off the south and west us no explanation; they have beer 
coasts. These fishermen, too, traded silent for a century, since the last 


peacefully at first with the Newfound- survivor of the tribe died in captivity 
land Indians. But very soon trouble at St. Johns and was buried in ar 
irose, for the Indians stole the unmarked grave. But the 


fish from their nets, the descendants of the 
cloth sails from their Micmac still relate 
the an ancient tra- 
dition on the 
su bj ect 
Their fore- 
fathers, they 
sav, were 
peaceful and 
friendly until 
the Basque 
fishermen, ex- 
asperated at th 
depredations on thei 
boats and nets, placed a 


boats, and 
Iron waxes and 
copper cook- 
ing vessels 
from their 
cabins on the 
beaches. The 
fishermen 
retaliated by 
shooting every 
native that dared 
to show his face. 
Consequently, before 










the end of the 17th price on every Beothuk’s 

century, the Beothuk he launchin which Mr. Jenness head. Thensome Micmac 
: arty cruised among the tsiand 

no longer ventured ’ ""Netr jee Bay secretly massacred a 

to visit either the party of Beothuk, and 

south or the west coast of Newfound- were themselves massacred in turn 


land, although they still occupied the when another Beothuk party discovered 
centre of the island and roamed at will their treachery. From that time th 
along the east coast. two peoples fought whenever they 
The 18th century saw the opening encountered one another, but the Mic- 
of another era in the history of the mac, possessing firearms, had the supe- 
island and of its unfortunate inhabitants, riority, and drove their enemies farthe1 
for in that century hardy fishermen from and farther back into the wilderness. 
England began to occupy its eastern In the latter half of the 18th century 
shores. From Nova Scotia, too, came the Newfoundland Government, deeply 
half-civilized, half-savage Indians of the concerned over the wanton destruction 
Micmac tribe, who penetrated into the of the Beothuk and their rapidly 
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werhanging cliff on Triton Island under which the Beothuk had deposited their dead. 


The graves 


had been rifled by fishermen, but the party found a few bone ornaments that had been overlooked. 


approaching extinction, sent Lieutenant 
Cartwright into the still unexplored 
interior of the island to seek out the 
aborigines and establish friendly rela- 
tions with them. Cartwright travelled 
a considerable distance up the Exploits 
River, but the Indians fled at his 
approach and he saw only a few empty 


wigwams and camp sites. So for half 
a century longer the unfortunate 
Beothuk continued to be hunted and 


slain like the caribou of their forests. 
In 1807 the Government made another 
attempt to relieve their conditions. It 
offered a reward of 50 pounds to anyone 
who would bring in a Beothuk alive, 
hoping that by kind treatment of the 
captive, and the use of his services as 
a guide, the remnants of the tribe could 
be approached and induced to place 
themselves under the protection of the 
authorities. Three years after making 
this proclamation it sent Lieutenant 
Buchan with a party of forty marines to 


seek the natives around Red Indian 
Lake, their last retreat in the very 
centre of the island. Buchan, unlike 


Cartwright, surprised the Beothuk in 
their camp before they had time to 
He remained with them there 
hours, unable to converse 


escape. 


for several 


except by signs; then, considering it 
unsafe to pass the night in their midst, 
he retired to his camp of the previous 
night, taking three Indians with him 
as hostages and leaving two of his own 
marines as security for their safety. 
Returning the next morning he found 
only a deserted camp and the headless 
bodies of his marines; his captives, in 
the meantime, had escaped to the 
woods. 

Buchan returned to the coast empty- 


handed. Nine years later (in 1819) a 
party of fishermen, pursuing some 
Beothuk who had stolen one of their 


boats, shot the leader of the band and 
carried off his wife as a prisoner. The 
woman was taken to St. Johns, where 
the authorities treated her with great 
kindness, loaded her with presents as 
a mark of goodwill, and tried to restore 
her to her people; unhappily she died 
on the return journey, before she could 
reach her tribe and convey the message. 
No more Indians were seen for four 
years, when some fishermen captured 
three women, a mother and her two 
daughters, in the last stages of starva- 
tion. The elder daughter died within 
four months, and the mother followed 
her a few days later. The government 
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Soapstone cliff at Fleur de Lys from which either the Beothuk or Eskimo visitors from the north carved 
out their cooking pots. 


then placed the youngest of the three, 
Nancy Shanawdithit, who had been 
twice wounded by roving Micmac 
hunters, under the care of an eminent 
philanthropist, John Cormack. In 1827 
Cormack made a remarkable journey 
right across Newfoundland in the hope 
of discovering other survivors of her 
tribe. But the Beothuk had vanished 
completely: two centuries of persecu- 
tion had done their work, and when 
Nancy died two years later, the entire 
tribe became extinct. 

I visited Newfoundland in 1928, in 
the interests of the National Museum 
of Canada, to discover what traces 
remained, if any, of this vanished 
people. The great lakes of the interior 
where the Beothuk once paddled their 
birch-bark canoes are now occupied by 


the pulp and paper companies, who 
have dammed up the outlets and 
flooded the old Indian campsites to 
supply power for the paper mills. 


Small towns are springing up where 
100 years ago there were only wigwams, 
ind the new inhabitants either know 
nothing of the people who preceded 
them, or speak of them as of a half- 
mythical race belonging to an age long 


past. On the north and _ north-east 
coasts of Newfoundland memory lingers 
a little more deeply. There, in some of 
the tiny villages, one may still pick 
up an occasional arrowhead or stone 
axe in the little potato-gardens of the 
fishermen; and he may learn from an 
old inhabitant some half-forgotten story 
handed down by his grandfather, who 
had built his cabin at the head of some 
bay when the Beothuk still roamed the 
interior and paid their annual visits 
to the coast to fish, to hunt, and, if 
opportunity arose, to raid the white 
man’s fishing-nets. The founder of the 
little hamlet called Indian Burying- 
Place used to fire off his gun each 
evening to frighten away any Indians 
who might be lurking in the vicinity; 
for an arrow, speeding down from the 
summit of the cliff behind his house, 


once fell right between his wife and 
his daughter, as they were cleaning 
some salmon in the sea below. A little 


farther north is a soapstone cliff from 
which the Indians or possibly some 
visiting Eskimos had carved out their 
cooking-pots; some half-finished pots 
remain attached to the face of the cliff, 
silent memorials of the vanished work- 
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Indian Burying Place, Notre Dame Bay, a favourite Beothuk camping-site. From.the top of the 
cliff, a Beothuk shot at the wife and daughter of the first settler as they were cleaning fish in the sea 





US 


Winter Tickle, Notre Dame Bay. A rifled grave lay under the high cliff, and near the water's edge 
was a Beothuk camp-stte containing fragments of iron stolen from the hut of the first settler in the 
neighbourhood. 
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men. And here and there, under over- 
hanging cliffs in the dense woods, are 
rolls of birchbark covering human bones, 
the final resting-places of a people for 
whom our civilization held no place. 
On a warm, summer’s afternoon I 
anchored my launch off a small, unin- 
habited island, thickly wooded, where 
a stream flowing down from the hills 
above emptied its waters into a little 
cove. One of my fishermen, an old 
man of 75 years, told me that his great- 
uncle had seen Indians running along 
the beach here only a few years before 
their final disappearance. We scoured 


of a broken arrow shaft, and two 
fragments of copper dishes, evidently 
stolen from some fisherman’s cabin on 
the neighbouring mainland. 

What was the tragedy behind these 
remains? How did this family come to 
perish all together, beneath this lonely 
cliff? Did the woman and her little 
child die first, and the husband refuse 
to desert his loved ones? Their bones 
seemed to indicate starvation. Did the 
fisherman whose dishes they had stolen 
destroy their canoe, and leave them ,to 
perish of famine, unable to escape from 
the island, and certain to be shot if 





Englee, Canada Harbour, where many Indian (or Eskimo) implements and skeletal remains have 
been dug up by fishermen in their gardens. 


the vicinity thoroughly. If there had 
ever been a camping-site, the forest of 
spruce had concealed it completely; 
for trees grow so rapidly in Newfound- 
land that the country reafforests itself 
in 75 years. But a short distance back 
from the beach, in the shelter of an 
over-hanging cliff that protected them 
from the rain, lay the skeletons of three 
people, a man, a woman and a little 
child. Beside the woman lay her orna- 
ments, prettily carved pieces of bone 
smeared with red ochre; and there was 
some iron pyrites for making fire, part 


discovered? Were these the last sur- 
vivors of Nancy’s’ kinsmen, whom 
Cormack, her guardian, sought in vain 
from one coast of Newfoundland to 
the other? We do not know. 

And whence came the Beothuk orig- 
inally ? We know so little about them, 
only what Nancy was able to tell her 
guardian Cormack, what Cartwright, 
Buchan, and one or two other early 
explorers were able to observe of their 
appearance and customs, and what we 
ourselves can discover from the few 
tools and weapons they have left behind. 
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Cove on Long Island where the Beothuk skeletons were discovered. 


A century ago certain writers suggested 
that they were one of the lost tribes of 
Israel, who had reached Newfoundland 
over a mysterious continent since buried 
beneath the Atlantic Ocean. The learn- 
ed postmaster of a tiny fishing-village 
on the north coast of Newfoundland 
offered me another theory. 

“In the beginning,” he said, “‘were 
Adam and Eve, with their two sons, 
Cain and Abel. Cain slew Abel and 
fled to the Land of Nod. Now the 
scientists tell us that man is descended 
from the monkey. Clearly, the Land of 
Nod was the land of monkeys. Cain 
married a monkey-woman, and the 
Beothuk are their descendants; only 
somehow or other, in the course of 
centuries, they have lost their tails.”’ 

Modern science seems unwilling to 
accept either of these explanations. 
Although the Beothuk differed in many 
ways from the Indians of Quebec and 
of the Maritime Provinces, yet in 
other ways they closely resembled them. 
On the other hand, during my trip to 
Newfoundland I gathered some Beothuk 


implements strangely like some that 
we find in ancient Eskimo ruins to the 
northward. Taking these two facts 
together, and weighing carefully all 
the other evidence at our command, we 
suspect that the Beothuk were only a 
branch, although a rather peculiar one, 
of the same Algonkian Indians, Cree, 
Montagnais, Micmac and the rest, who 
inhabited nearly the whole of eastern 
Canada, as well as the New England 
states, at the time of the discovery of 
America; that the Beothuk were living 
in the Labrader peninsula only a few 
centuries before that date; and that 
they migrated across the Strait of 
Belle Isle and occupied Newfoundland 
three or four hundred years before 
Cabot’s voyage. Some of their tools 
and weapons have, indeed, been found 
on the north shore of the Gulf of Belle 
Isle; and, if our theory is correct, we 
may hope to discover other remains 
along the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, or perhaps, around the 
corner of the strait on the south-east 
coast of the Labrador Peninsula. 
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The Northern Rhodesian Veldt 


By C. H. Riorpon 


ORTH- 
E R N 
Rhodesia 


forms a part of 


British East Afri- 
ca, in which are 
also included 
Uganda, Kenya 
Colony, Tangan- 
yika Territory 
and Nyasaland. 


It lies south and 
east of the Belgian 
Congo and north 


of Southern 
Rhodesia, and is 
bounded on the 
east by Nyasa- 
land and Portu- 


guese East Africa 
and on the west 
by Portuguese 
West Africa 
(Angola). In are: 
it is nearly 
300,000 square 
miles; it has a 
native population 


of more than 
1,000,000, while 
the Europeans 


number probably 


Looking out 





from the top of a ‘kopje” 


(the writer). 


grantle 


33 


/ 
tis bounded on the souti 
15.000, the 
greater number 


being centered 
around the large 
copper mines in 
the north. The 
territory is served 
by one railroad, 
which crosses the 
Zambesi River in 
the south at the 


great Victoria 
Falls, and runs 
northward into 


the Belgian Con- 
go, with short 
branches serving 
the principal 
Rhodesian copper 
mines. 

Topographiecally 
the country con- 
sists of a flat or 
rolling plateau 
with a general 
elevation of 3,500 
to 4,000 feet with 
occasional hilly 
areas, more par- 
ticularly in the 
north-east, rising 
above this level. 
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Camp tn the shade of a spreading mahogany tree 


It is drained by several large rivers, the 
principal being the Kafue and _ the 
Loangwa, both tributary to the Zambesi, 
the upper reaches of whcih drain the 
western portion of the territory, and the 
Luapula draining to the Congo River 
from the north-eastern districts. Many 
of the smaller streams are intermittent, 
flowing only during the rainy season 
December to April, — shrinking to a 
number of disconnected pools during the 
rest of the year, which is continuously 
fine and dry, with frosty nights and 
warm sunny days. The ‘‘veldt’”’ or bush 
is, for the most part, of a wooded 
park-like nature, with long grass but 
little undergrowth, though occasional 
patches of dense intertwined ‘“‘buffalo 
bush” are to be found. Gently sloping, 
open grass-covered depressions, known 
as “dambos’” form the sources of the 
streams and border their courses. These 
are the favourite feeding grounds for 
game. 

On our arrival in Broken Hill, the 
capital of Northern Rhodesia, we were 
at once sent out into the veldt, at 
first alone, and later working in pairs. 
Our particular job was prospecting for 


minerals. Each man was well equipped 
with such comforts as a tent, folding 
table, chair, canvas bath, folding bed, 
bedding, table-cloth, ete. with a gang 
of about fifteen raw native carriers to 
transport them. Here we commenced 
to have some slight difficulty as the 


natives speak no English, but many 
varied and _ weird-sounding dialects. 
However, “Kitchen Kaffir,”’ a sort of 


degenerate Zulu, flavoured with Dutch 
and Portuguese, is the lingua franca 
of the country which one gradually 
picks up through force of circumstances. 

Thus equipped, alone on the veldt 
with his ‘‘boys,” each man set out about 
his work. This consists in traversing on 
foot, back and forth in parallel straight 


lines between two previously blazed 
base lines, and noting all streams, 


villages, hills, soils, vegetation, etc., 
and more especially all rock outcrops 
and any indications of commercial 
mineral deposits; the principal known 
occurrences being of copper, gold, lead 
and zinc. The surveying is of the 
simplest, a pocket compass being used 
for direction, and a cyclometer on a 
single bicycle wheel, pushed by a “‘boy’”’ 
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Rounded weathered granite 


serving to keep the distance travelled. 
An average day’s traverse consists of 
15 to 20 miles, according to the country 
covered. On arrival back in camp 
which is moved along as work progresses 

one’s cook produces a large pot of 
tea, which is downed with great gusto 
after walking all day in the brilliant 
tropical sun; this is followed by a bath, 
after which the day’s work is plotted, 
the resulting map forming a rough but 
fairly accurate topographical and geolo- 
gical chart of the country. Next comes 
dinner, a prodigious meal, of which the 
main dish is a roast or steak of the parti- 
cular species of ‘“‘buck’’ which you have 
most recently shot. The day is finally 
concluded by a sound sleep till break 
of dawn, only occasionally broken by 
the roars of some prowling lion. 

There is a great variety of game in 
many parts of the country, my are: 
being particularly well supplied. These 
include many species of “‘buck,”’ all of 
the antelope family, having single- 
prong horns or antlers. Some of the 
principal species are eland, roan and 
sable antelope, hartebeeste, kudu, water 
buck, reed buck, m’pala, duiker and 


“kopye = 


oribi, ranging in size from that of a 
small dog to that of the eland which 
often outweighs a big bull moose. 
Other game are zebra, buffalo, wilde- 
beeste, rhino’, hippo’ (in the rivers), 
and leopard, cheetah and lion, while 
some regions harbour the mighly ele- 
phant himself. Though I have shot 
only for meat, I have encountered,while 
traversing, all these excepting the 
elephant and cheetah. The herbivorous 
species often roam the veldt in consider- 
able herds, and a mob of a hundred or 
more stampeding buffalo is a_ sight 
long to be remembered. Most of the 
buck have extremely keen sight and 
can spot a moving man at a distance 
of five or six hundred yards even though 
he be directly down wind. The larger 
species, however, notably the elephant 
and rhinoceros, have very poor vision 
but acute senses of smell and hearing. 
It is very uncommon for any animal 
if unmolested to attack man, occasional 
exceptions being in the case of the rhino’, 
rogue bull elephant, or when an old lion, 
too feeble to run down game, turns 
man-eater. If wounded, however, the 
leopard and buffalo are extremely dan- 











gerous and liable to take swift and 
terrible revenge, or the latter may 
make off and await his would by slayer 
hidden behind’ some ant-hill along his 
path; the lion too will, if wounded and 
unable to escape, charge with deadly 
effect. 

One day, as I looked up from sighting 
my compass, I saw the long grass ahead 
swaying, and on coming to an open 
patch, there stood a large cow rhino’; 
I was too far from camp to handle 
two tons of meat—besides being in a 
game reserve—so did not shoot, then 
suddenly, getting wind of one of my 
boys, she charged, he dodged, and 
before I could raise my rifle she was 
gone amid the tall grass. Another day, 
in open country, I came to a small 
patch of dense bush, and hearing some 
muffled grunts from the right where 
my boys were pushing their way 
through, I halted and a few seconds 
later out bounded a lioness, quickly 
followed by three half-grown cubs. As 
they were travelling rather fast I 
refrained from risking a shot, having 
heard several stories of the behaviour 
of wounded lionesses when they hag 


cubs, which rather outclassed similar 
accounts of the Canadian black bear. 


I heard later that one of our men, on 
wounding a lion, had followed it into 
long grass, and before he could shoot 
had been sprung upon and suffered a 
terrible death, though he managed to 
kill the lion before he lost consciousness. 
Perhaps the most interesting animal is 
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scenery tH 


grantue country 


the hippopotamus and I have spent 
many idle hours on Sundays watching 
their playful anties in the river. They 
will submerge for an interval only to 
reappear, exhaling with a loud snort, 
which causes a miniature water spout 


are hired as 
carriers when the men have more pressing and 
congenial engagements to keep 


A native woman carrier. Women 
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V teu 
of open 


scrub countr 


calves I watched for some time 


Two 
were especially amusing, playing like 


a couple of giant puppies, grabbing 
each other with their enormous mouths, 
rolling around and climbing over one 
another, and, I am _ sure, enjoying 
themselves immensely. For all their 





A woman carries the same load as a man plus 
her piccanin and looks happy too. 





harmless seeming, however, hippo’ are 
to be avoided when travelling by 
native dug-out, for should one take it 
into its head to playfully charge the 
canoe—as happened to a friend of 
mine—it means, at best, loss of equip- 
ment and a swim among crocodile- 
infested waters. 

The boys are always very keen to 
have all the meat they can get, so to 
keep them contented it is up to the 
‘““‘Bwana”’ to keep the camp well supplied, 
a boy always accompanying him with 
his rifle close by. 

The natives of Northern Rhodesia 
are for the most part of rather low 
intelligence and medium physique. They 
seem to revel in dirt and have a con- 
venient lack of morals. They are, 
however, good natured and _ willing, 
though lazy, and possess untold patience 
in matters requiring no expenditure of 
personal energy. They are prone to 
several tropical diseases in different 
districts, and chronic malaria is more 
or less universal. The average wage 
paid a carrier on the veldt is from ten 
to fifteen shillings per month with food, 
but is higher around the mines, while a 
cook, who never demeans himself by 
carrying so much as his own blanket, 
draws a pound and upwards. This wage 
does not seem excessive, but it must 
be remembered that even in the simplest 
manual tasks no native will ever ac- 
complish what a European could do 
in a more temperate clime. 








All ready to go. Note two assegais in left hand, 
and head pad to carry load 


On trek. 
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The natives live, as they have to) 
centuries past, in villages composed ot 
small round huts built of sticks planted 
in a cirele and plastered inside and out 
with mud, and having a conical roof 
of long grass. These huts or “kaiyas,”’ 
are usually arranged haphazardly o 
sometimes around an open central space 
and may number ascore ormore. Around 
the village is a clearing where the 
staple crop, ‘‘mealies’’ (similar to 
our corn), is grown. Each village has 
its local headman or “induna,’’ who 
generally brings a “present” of a 
basket of meal, some eggs or a chicken, 
etc., to one’s camp, hoping to get in 
return a present of more value to 
himself. 

With the exception of those who have 
come by European clothing, either cast- 
off or bought at the nearest traders, the 
Natives’ idea of what the well-dressed 
man should wear is a thong around 
the waist with a piece of hide or cotton 
(“limbo’’) suspended from it front and 
rear, while the women wear a garment 
of similar material swathed around the 
body from waist to below the knee, 
though no doubt with the encroaching 
civilization the fashion will rise. Some 
tribes such as the Mashakalumbwe 





Note balanced load on woman in the lead. 
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Typical native village, showing mud huts with grass roofs; and energetic males 


have the pleasant custom of knocking 
out the four upper front teeth as soon 
as maturity is reached, while others, 
probably descended from cannibals at 
no distant date, file all their front 
teeth to sharp points. Neither of these 
disfigurements appears to cause any 
dental decay as it undoubtedly would 
in a white man. 

The natives’ food is of the simplest, 
consisting of a thick porridge made 
from the meal of ‘‘mealies’”’ or Kaffir 
corn (a long-stalked plant with the 
grain in the head). The women make 
meal of these grains by placing a little 
on a smooth stone and grinding it with 
another, or a second method is to place 
it in hollowed-out wooden mortars and 
pound it with sticks. To supplement 
this staple food they also grow peanuts, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes and cassava 
root, and occasionally tobacco is raised. 
This latter is pounded, undried, and 
compressed into a hard mass, which is 
smoked in clay pipes with long reed 
stems by both men and women, the 
pipe being passed around from one to 
another. Meat, when obtainable, is 
greatly prized, and is cut in strips and 
half dried by scorching near a fire or in 
the sun, and after a few days, if any 
remains, it is discernible for half a 
mile or so down wind. Salt, however, 





Residual boulders of weathered granite 











An edible mushroom. This one was 22 inches in 
diameter, and tasted quite pleasant but rather tough 
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is the great luxury, and a native is 
usually as willing to trade for salt as 
for money. Wild honey is also much 
sought after, and is often discovered by 
following the honey bird which flies 
from tree to tree keeping up an incessant 
chirping until it has led the native to 
the hive. The native then proceeds to 
smoke out the bees, and will, on captur- 
ing the honey, leave a small portion 
for his little feathered ally. 

The native has not yet seen fit to 
adopt prohibition, and enjoys frequent 
beer drinks. Several varities of beer 
are brewed, based on fermented mealie 
meal or honey, both making a quite 
pleasant drink. Though these beverages 
are usually fairly mild, the native often 
manages to reach that state of exuber- 
ance associated with more potent liquids 
in more enlightened lands. 

The typical native weapon is still 
the “‘assegai’’—a spear with a head of 
beaten iron driven into a four to eight 
foot stick. When thrust into an animal 
the blade commonly bends double if 
a bone is struck, but, if the aim is true, 
it proves a deadly weapon. The native 
“axe” is also beaten from a piece of 
scrap iron to make a chisel-like blade, 





Along the Kafue River. 
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and the blunt end is stuck at right 
angles into a short stick. Occasionally 
a native will accumulate sufficient funds 
to buy a “trade gun,’”’—a long, smooth- 
bore, muzzle-loader, which fires shot, 
stones, pot legs, and the like, but 
these are still a rarity in most parts. 
Some who have worked in civilization 
will return to their villages with much 
prized bicycles, which are the envy 
of all their friends. 

The native is naturally musical, and 
apart from drums, of hollowed logs with 
a taut skin over one end, he makes a 
“piano” consisting of a small board 
with spring steel strips fastened at 
one end, with gourd—for a sound box 
placed under the board. Each spring is 
tuned to a different note, and, when 
played with the thumbs, emits a rather 
pleasant tinkling sound. 

The native male, apart from clearing 
a new site for his village when a move is 
necessitated by the depreciation of the 
soil, spends the greater part of his 
time in leisure, sitting in the sun 
or the shade, according to the tempe- [i 
rature—while the woman tills the fields, 
carries water or collects firewood, with 


« 
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the inevitable piccanin tied on her The writer's head boy, or ‘‘capitao”’, standing on 


back the while. Every so often, to the a white ant hill. 


Oa" 
MV / 





Women and Piccanins waiting to trade mealie meal. Note native pottery and baskets. 
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Safari fording « 


monotonous accompaniment of — the 
drums, a beer drink is held, when the 
population spends the night dancing, 
velling and lubricating the inner man 
and woman. Taken all around, they 
appear to be as happy in their existence 
as most of us—perhaps more so. 

Now that the immense copper mines 
in the north are opening up, the natives 
are in increasing demand for labour, and 
are being enticed from their natural 
placid existence to the rush and turmoil 
of modern industry. Thus they are 
acquiring new knowledge, new ideas 
and new wants, which are carried back 
to the villages when the workers return, 
so that their life is, and will become, 
ever more complex. The art of smelting 
iron from the ore is dying out, and their 


stream on trek 


needs are being served with stolen scrap 
iron or manufactured utensils, while 
the gasoline tin is fast replacing the 
basket and the clay pot of the native 
woman, for domestic use. 

In conclusion I may say that, for the 
white man, life on the veldt as we live 
it wholly in the open, with fine weather 
continuously for seven months in the 


year, is pleasant and on the whole 
healthy, provided reasonable precau- 
tions are taken; the most important 


being to sleep under a mosquito net 
and take quinine regularly. Northern 
Rhodesia is, however, not truly a white 
man’s country, and it is advisable to 
get a complete change out of the tropics 
at least once in three vears, in order to 
recoup the vital forces. 


PEE 











Indians As | Know Them 


By Cuarves CLay 


F course, there are Indians and 


there are Indians, and it must 
be borne in mind that the 
Swampy Cree of northern Manitoba, 
the Indian I know, is not the same 


Indian as the Iroquois of the east or 
the Kootenay of the west; he is a 
Swampy Cree; there is nothing to 
compare with him. 

Perhaps it is the spirit of the sleep- 


less, eternally whispering north that 
makes this riddle of a Redman. From 
whence he came, no one knows. The 


vast wildernesses of the north 
encompassed him; the billion 
billion needles of the pines 
hemmed him in; the awful 
silence of dusk when the lid 
of Winter day claps shut 
pressed him down; the horror 
of the blizzard smothered his 


soul; the subtle north con- 
quered the Redman. Today, 
his descendants roam dis- 


consolately across the country 
that was once his own. They 
are children of their step- 
mother, the north. 

That is the Swampy Cree. 

He lives in a weird land, 
where there are only two 
seasons—July and Winter! 
The end of a long Summer day 
comes a short while before 
midnight, after a drowsy 
twilight of many hours, which 
is filled with the sleepy hum 
of insect wings. The sun 
dips below the far north- 
western sky-rim; a brief res- 
pite of semi-shadow, with a 
faint flush in the north; and 
his brazen face pops up in 
the far north-east. 

In midwinter, a short day (77. 
of less than five hours changes pole. 
with the abruptness of the 
clapping down of a trap-door 
into velvet night; the thick 
darkness is sticky. If the 
sky is clear, stars as count- 





Bear, beaver and other 
suspended from 
prevent 
desecration by dogs and 
pay due homage to the 
Spirits of 
animals. 
©Geological Survey of 
Canada. 


less as the needles of the forest glimmer 
coldly down. Often the zipping and 
crackling and swishing of the icy robes 
of the Spirit Dancers fill the air, and 
three-quarters of the sky is lighted up 
as they hurl themselves from side to 
side of their mighty stage. 

In this vast area of forest and stream 
and lake and muskeg dwells the Swampy 
Cree; but not alone; the white man 
came. In tiny settlements, 50, 80, 
yes, 100 miles apart, like frontiersmen 
of old, the whiteman holds outposts of 
civilization in this’ virgin 
expanse. In Winter, he trades 
for the redman’s fur; for the 
Indian has forsaken the toma- 
hawk for the trap. In the 
short Summer, he _ hurries 
over lake and stream search- 
ing for precious’ metals. 
Pioneer-clad Protestant mis- 
sionaries and_ black-robed 
Roman Catholic fathers carry 
on through chilling storm and 
almost-midnight-sun days. 

The north has made the 
Redman what he is, just as 
surely as she moulds the souls 
of these who remain with her. 
How often have I heard, 
“Poor chap, he is turning 
Indian; 20 years is too long; 
the north gets you!” Slowly, 
imperceptibly, but neverthe- 
less surely, the north wins. 

The Indians take great 
delight in choosing names 
from the Bible, and on one 
reserve there had been used, 
at one time or another, every 
Biblical name except Samson, 
Aaron and Beelzebub; and 
during my stay there a boy 
was nearly named Beelzebub! 
It happened this way: pre- 
paratory to a christening, an 
Indian father had chosen, 
all in good faith, Beelzebub. 
as the name of his new son. 
It was only after much and 


their 


the slain 
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loud arguing that he was persuaded to 
abandon the idea and went home to 
choose another name. The day of 
christening arrived, and little Loonfoot 
was named Nebuchadnezzar! Nothing 
could induce the father to change 
again. 

Speaking of Biblical names, I knew a 
family of parents and seven sons; James 
the father, Rebecca the mother, and 
Lazarus, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, Laban, 
Joshua and Eli the boys. 

Surnames are of three sorts, straight 
English names handed out by early 
traders and missionaries who could not 
pronounce the eight and 10 syllable 
Indian names; translations of Indian 
names which result in John Rednose, 
Abraham Thickfoot, Moses Bighead; 
and the old Indian names, John Kakeka- 
menakakeka, Elijah Wastasekoot. 


Often an Indian has a nickname, 
especially if he has an English sur- 
names, or an Indian one that has been 
translated. And all other Indians call 
him by his nickname. These names 
may be hereditary, but more often 
are given after some accident, exploit, 
or place of birth. They are not for 
life and may change by circumstance. 
The ordinary Indian missionary, the 
unobserving trader, the casual visitor, 
never hear these names nor dream of 
their existence. They are there, however. 

A certain old woman I know is called 
Kaskapachees, “the Smoky One,” being 
an inveterate smoker. A man, Keche- 
achak, “Big Star,’’ was attached and 


A type of Indian 
decoration 


carved out 


grave 
The fence was 


with a butcher 


knife 


wounded by a_ bear; 
he became known as 
Maskwanapao, “the 
Bear man.” 

The medicine man 
survives, though not 
in his one time glory. 
I have never heard 
a tom-tom beat or seen 
weirdly-painted dancers, but they tell 
me that in certain secluded areas, where 
the redman has shut himself up in 
leafy strongholds, that the hollow throb- 
bing of drums breaks the air on cer- 
emonial nights. 

In the main, however, the only echo 
one finds of the art of birch-bark canoe 
days is the attempt of medicine men to 





This tower is an example of Indian hewing skiil. 
It was made entirely with axes and fixed together 
with wooden plugs. 
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in example of Indian 
ingenutly The grindstone 
runs tn a hollow log. The 
handle is a crooked root 


heal the sick. Bark, 
herbs, roots, buds go 
into concocting strange 
remedies, and when it 
comes to a drawing 
poultice, sprain cure 
and outside remedies, 
much of value can be 
learned. It is a dif- 
ferent matter, however, to stomach a 
brown gooey moss, boiled in a rusty tin 
can, thinned to a syrup by muddy 
water, and taken internally for a lump 
on the side of one’s nose! 

I have had many exasperating but 
half-humorous encounters with these 
old fellows. One winter’s day I was 
out on a pastoral call to see a sick 
Indian. As I blundered into the shack 


In the winter, houses, such as the one in the 

background, are used; and in the spring and fall 

mekewaps, or teepees. Here is one in the process 
of making. 
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I surprised one of the medicine men 
doctoring him up on the sly. The 
sick one was lying on the floor in a 
swath of dirty rabbit-skin blankets, 
complaining of a pain in his hip. 

Now the strange part of the cures 
effected by medicine men, is that they 
must be paid first, or they have no 
power. Well, just as I came in, the 
medicine man was receiving the last of 
his pay; a pair of knee-length rubber 
that were surely two sizes too 
large for him, an old battered tin tea- 
pot, a dishpan that had most of the 
enamel chipped off the bottom, a black 
cap adorned with bright ribbons, and a 
deer-skin bag of ohakanuk—dried fish. 

I had no faith at all in the humbug 
and quite clearly told him so. The old 
fellow, he was 80 if a day, and as spry 
as a bush rabbit, just sat on the floor 
with his legs doubled under him, 
swaying gently back and forth, his 
eyes fixed on the sick man in the robes 
near by. 

When I had finished, or rather ran 
out of breath and words for further 
abuse, the sick one, who had listened 
without batting an eye, turned and 
said cooly to me: “We Indians don’t 
think the same way about these things 
as you white people.”’ 

The redman has his pleasures, no 
less than the white; but not in solitary 
games, smoking is so much easier! 
And, not with one exception, in group 
games, gossiping is so much easier! 
Gambling has always been popular 
among Indians. The arduousness of 


boots 
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in Indian camp at Ox ford House in 1880. 


C) Geological Survey of Canada 





When an Indian works he usually has a gallery, men and boys, watching him. They stand about, 
smoking and talking, as if they had fallen heir to all the spare time in the world. 
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A Cree summer camp at Fort George. 


C) Geological Survey of Canada 





A Cree camp outside the trading post at Fort George. 
© Geological Survey of Canada. 
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Murdock Macdonald is his name, but because 
he was the biggest liar on his Reserve he 
popularly known as Anantas! 


was 


life in the north, the physical inability, 
because of improper diet, to create 
reservoirs of excess energy that needs 
sport to use up, is perhaps the cause of 
an Indian’s chief pleasure in smoking 
and talking. But he has one other, 
and more significant pleasure, the 
pleasure of colour. 

And strange to say, completely com- 
patible with this riddle of a Redman, 
his colour pleasure is for the artificial. 
I recall, as I sit at my desk and look 
out on a street of unresponsive asphalt, 
lined with dingy houses, the wild and 
virile beauty of the north. 

I see again the sky by day, the 
mountain clouds that loom on end, 
dainty mackerel scales that float along, 
the limpid blue of the heavens, the 
ruddy glow of the setting sun, the 
splendour of its daily birth; I see again 
the maiden moon, the twinkling stars, 
the Spirit Dancers in their robes of 
red and green and yellow and purple 
and orange. I see the colour of water, 
lake water that reflects the massive 


sky, river water that slinks and slides 
now dancing in the sun, now rippling 
in the shadow; I see the beauty of the 
iridescent spray in a laughing water 
fall, the bubbly foam in a rearing rapid 
I see the colour of the trees, the rocks 
the flowers, the plumage of the birds 
But all this beauty of colour from 
Nature’s palette is lost on the Redman 
perhaps like him who couldn’t see the 
forest with his nose bang-up against a tree 
And yet, from the most squalid 
surroundings, born out of a crowded 
shack that houses dogs and fleas and 
babies, and men and women and chil- 
dren, come bead-and silk-worked pat- 
terns on moose and deer hide adorning 
moccasins and gloves and coats that 
startle the very sight by beauty of 


design and colour. What starved and 
stunted longings are they symbolic 
of? What yearnings and reachings of 


what souls do they represent ?—the 


enigmatic Redman. 





Solomon Donkey, nomad of the North, with little 

knowledge of the outside world, who has never 

seen a railroad engine, nor even a cow, but who 

knows Nature and reads her hardest riddle 

Note the brooch pinned to his hat. Indians ar 
fond of colour. 
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Typical Crees of earlier days. At the left, the wife of Chief Crowfoot and right, Chief Bobtail. 
C) Geological Survey of Canada. 





Indian children are very shy, and it was only after great effort that these two were induced to unroll this 
hanner at a small Christmas concert. The Cree reads: ‘To all, Greetings This Day.”’ “‘This Day” ts 
the Cree term for Christmas 
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No more unanswerable is this thirst 
for colour than the Indian’s credulity 
in superstitions and supernatural. 

From even before birth until long 
after death, superstitions and strange 
beliefs surround the Redman’s life. 
Many elements are propituous, many are 
malignant: a Wesakachak aids and 
multitudes of Wetakos seek to destroy. 
Perhaps it is the eternally whispering 
north, perhaps it is the tomb-like 
heaviness in the air, perhaps it is the 
vast loneliness of the cold, that makes 
the Redman’s mind such a hot-bed for 
his surprising beliefs. Who knows? 
The beliefs are there. They enter into 
the very being of his daily life. 

Two trees that lie across each other 
squeak and creak in the high wind: it 
is an imprisoned spirit calling for 
release. Sharp cracks echo through the 
forest with the splitting of some sappy 
tree in the intense cold: a Wetako stalks 
abroad looking for a victim to carry 
off and attend to his fire. Voyageurs 





The Indian women are still the hewers of wood 


they cut 
numerous 


drawers of water Note hou 
which results in 
ace tidents 


and the 
towards the 


foot 





This woman 
is much older than she looks, and can remember 
the days when rabbit skins were the chief material 
for winter clothes, and when the bow and arrou 
had not yet been superseded by the rifle in the hunt 


Maggie Minnie, a Swampy Cree. 


begin a 200-mile trip by canoe, and at 
the first rapids throw in some tobacco 
for fair winds. Trappers set out their 
lines in the winter, and give a present 
to the medicine man that they may 
have a good kill. Over the sick one’s 
bed hangs a sprig of spruce, to drive 
the evil spirit out of the body and help 
a cure. After death a white flag waves 
bravely over the grave, its flutterings 
ward away evil spirits that would steal 
the body; and a weirdly-carved fence 
attracts the benevolence of mighty 
Wesakachak, intermediator to the Hap- 
py Hunting Grounds. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie said of the 
Cree that they were naturally mild and 
affable, as well as just in their dealings 
among themselves and among strangers, 
and that any deviation from these traits 
might be attributed to the influence of 
white traders. 
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Our Contributors 


Miss Alice Wetherell, who writes the 
leading article in this number, contrib- 
uted one on Perce to the April, 1931, 
number of the Journal. Charles Clay, 
of the editorial staff of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, speaks from personal know- 
ledge of the Swampy Crees. Miss 
M. M. Pearman, of Winnipeg, writes 
with sympathy and understanding of 


the Hardy country. C. H. Riordon, 
a Canadian engineer, spent several 
years in Rhodesia. Diamond Jenness 


is well known as a former contributor. 


Blank Spaces on the World Map 


It is hard to visualize to-day the 
romantic point-of-view of two hundred, 
or even one hundred, years ago. How 
fast must have beat the 
the adventurer as he studied 
of the world, 
with its many 
blank spaces, 
and thought to 
himself that he 
might win the 
glory of explor- 
ing one at least 
of these  un- 
known lands. 
There were all 
sorts of exciting 
possibilities, 
new tribes, per- 
haps ancient 
civilization, 
riches, but 
above all, ad- 
venture. All, or 
nearly all, of 
that is now gone. 
There are com- 
paratively few 
blank spaces on 
the map, at any 
rate of any size 
or significance. 
The Arctic and 
Antarctic have 
been conquered, 


heart of 
map 


the 


the accompanying 





The White Hart Inn 


In Philip Turner's article on “Old English 
Inns” in the October, 1933, number of the Journal 
he referred to the spectacular sign that once stood 
in front of the White Hart Inn at Scole. 
of our members, a native of Scole, has sent in 


in England.” 


men have crossed and recrossed the in- 
hospitable interior of Australia, others 
have forced their way to the remote 
sources of the Amazon, or found 
dinosaur eggs in the desert heart of 
Asia. It is, indeed, a somewhat curious 
factor perhaps not so curious—that the 
remaining unexplored areas of the world 
lie pretty much at the core of the 
continents. And it is hardly possible 
to invest even these remnants with 
an air of mystery, when one considers 
that the aeroplane has now brought 
nearly all of them within a few hours 
of civilization. Men are now reduced 
to seeking something new in the strato- 
sphere or the uttermost deeps of the ocean 


The New Brunswick Museum 

A propos of Miss Wetherell’s article, 
it may not be generally known that 
that indefatigable and_ public-spirited 
collector of ma- 
terial relating to 
the early history 
of the Maritime 
Provinces, Dr. 
Clarence 
Webster of 
Shediac, N.B., 
has _— presented 
his valuable col- 
lection of his- 
torical pictures 
and other ma- 
terial to the 
New Brunswick 
Museum in St 
John, where it 
will be available 
for the informa- 
tion of students 


of history and 
historical geo- 
graphy. The 


originals of 
many of the il- 


One \ustrations in 


the Beausejow 
picture of the ‘‘finest sign article are in 
this collection. 
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New Ideas in Geography 


For some years the Graduate School 
of Geography at Clark University has 
made a_ three-weeks’ course of field 
work part of its requirement for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees in geo- 





graphy. In 1934 this will be extended 
to three months—a very significant 
departure. The party will visit several 


carefully selected areas of particular 
geographic interest in the eastern part 
of the United States, and spend sufficient 
time in each area for systematic field 
observations. The route from the 
university will be to the Finger Lake 
region in western New York, thence to 
the Shenandoah Valley, Great Smoky 
Mountains, Tennessee Valley, Alabama, 
New Orleans, Florida, Georgia, Chapel 
Hill, Washington, New York; an extra- 
ordinarily interesting itinerary, offering 
great variety in physiography, climate, 
soils, and industry. The students will 
travel in seven touring cars with cabin 
trailers, equipped with sleeping quarters, 
washing arrangements, electric light, 
and a camp kitchen. Lucky students! 


Aerial Pictures and Natural 
Resources 


In the photographic library of the 
Topographical and Air Survey Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior at 
Ottawa are preserved some half million 
photographs, carefully filed and indexed. 
These air pictures, of all parts of the 
Dominion, but particularly of the north 


country, are constantly studied by 
Canadian prospectors, mining men, 
water-power engineers, railway and 


transmission-line builders, foresters, geol- 
ogists, and others interested in develop- 
ing the natural resources of the country. 
They also form the basis of most of 
the maps that are now being prepared 
and issued by the Department of the 
Interior. From them the expert is 
able to obtain invaluable information as 
to the kinds of trees and the density of 
the forest in a particular area, the course 
which a canal must take for a water- 
power project and the proper site for a 
dam, the route of a railway or trans- 
mission line, or the geological structure 
and what it promises in the way of 
mineral riches. During the past season 
the Royal Canadian Air Force took a 


number of such air pictures of thx 
country about Great Bear Lake and 
Great Slave Lake, where important 
prospecting activities have been going 
forward. 


Literary Governors 


It is a curious fact that very few of 
the Governors or Governors General 
of Canada are counted among the makers 
of books. Most of them were intellectual 
men, but perhaps found that too much 
of their energies were absorbed in 
statesmanship and diplomacy to permit 
them to engage in authorship. And it 
is at least equally curious that of those 
who did write books—sometimes they 
left the responsibility to their wives— 
nearly all produced books of travel. 
One remembers Lord Dufferin’s Letters 
from High Latitudes, Lord Elgin’s Letters 
and Journals, Lady Monck’s Canadian 
Leases, Lord Aberdeen’s We Twa; and 
the Duke of Argyll’s Canadian Pictures. 
Lord Lorne (afterwards Duke of Argyll) 
will, of course, be remembered by his 
splendid paraphrase, beginning ‘Unto 
the hills around do I lift up my longing 
eyes’’, surely one of the most beautiful 
and blood-stirring of all hymns. 


Winnipeg Runic Inscription 


Popular interest was aroused in the 
reported discovery of a boulder on the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg carrying on 
its face a runic inscription, particularly 
as it seemed to fit in with the story of 
the Kensington Stone, found some 
years ago in Minnesota, and which has 
been the subject of controversy on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. H. R. Holand wrote a 
book about it, and made out a very 
strong case for its authenticity. A 
group of men from Winnipeg went out 
to examine the Husavick boulder, but 
found that it had been carried away in 
the night. Subsequently it turned up 
in Winnipeg, and was carefully examined 
by Dr. 8. R. Kirk, of the Department of 
Geology of the University of Manitoba, 
who decided that the supposed runic 
characters were the work of nature not 
of man. In any event, as Dr. Kirk 
pointed out, an inscription on the face 
of a dolomite boulder exposed for six 
hundred years to frost, wind, sun and 
rain would be very unlikely to survive. 
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Quaint and secluded, with a charm- 
ing air of antiquity. it nestles in @ 
wooded vale below the Castle. The 
moss-roofed yarn-market m the fore- 
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bygone days when it was the centre 
of distribution for the local woollen 
industry 
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Travel - Adventure - Recreation 
December in Quebec sable, the prettiest ever seen here, in 
. ; ; ~ which I assure you I look amazingly 
In the first Canadian novel, The Londons 


History of Emily Montague, one of the 
characters describes midwinter at Sillery, 
near the city of Quebec, as it is supposed 
to have been one hundred and seventy 
years ago. 

“It is with difficulty” she writes “I 
breathe, my dear; the cold is so amazingly 
intense as almost totally to stop respira- 
tion. I have business, the business of 
pleasure, at Quebec, but have not the 
courage to stir from the stove. 

“We have had five days, the severity 
of which none of the natives remember 
to have ever seen equaled: ‘tis said, the 
cold is beyond all the thermometers 
here tho’ intended for the climate. 

“The strongest wine freezes in a room 
which has a stove in it; even brandy is 
thickened to the consistence of oil; the 
largest wood fire, in a wide chimney, 
does not throw out it’s heat a quarter 
of a yard. 

“T must venture to Quebec to-morrow, 
or have company at home: amusements 
are here necessary to life; we must be 
jovial or the blood will freeze in our 
veins. 

She then goes on to describe the 
winter costumes. ‘You would have 
dies to see the men; they look just like 
so many bears in their open carrioles, 
all wrapped in furs from head to foot; 
you see nothing of the human form 
appear, but the tip of a nose. 

“They have intire coats of beaver 
skin exactly like Friday’s in Robinson 
Crusoe, and casques on their heads 
like the old knights errant in romance; 
you never saw such tremendous figures; 
but without this kind of cloathing it 
would be impossible to stir out at 
present. 

“The ladies are equally covered up, 
tho’ in a less unbecoming style; they 
have long cloth cloaks with loose 
hoods, like those worn by the market- 
women in the north of England. I 
have one in scarlet, the hood lined with 


“Besides our riding-hoods, when we 
go out, we have a large buffaloe’s skin 
under our feet, which turns up, and 
raps round us almost to our shoulders; 
so that, upon the whole, we are pretty 
well guarded from the weather as well 
as the men.” 


A December Journey on the 


Saskatchewan 
W. F. Butler, in The Great Lone 
Land tells of his midwinter journey 


down the Saskatchewan by dog-sled. 
“While yet the night is in its small 
hours, and the aurora is beginning to 
think of hiding its trembling lustre in the 
sarliest dawn, the hauling-dog has his 
slumber rudely broken by the summons 
of his driver. Then come the start. 
The pine or a spen bluff is left behind, 
and under the grey starlight we plod 
along through the snow. Day dawns, 
sun rises, morning wears into midday, 
and it is time to halt for dinner; then 
on again in Indian file, as before. If 
there is no track in the snow, a man 
goes in front on snow-shoes, and the 
leading dog trots close behind him. 
Thus through the long waste we jouney 
on, by frozen lakelet, by willow copse, 
through pine forest, or over treeless 
prairie, until the winter’s day draws to 
its close and the darkening landscape 
bids us seek some resting-place for the 
night.” 


A Governor’s Lady visits Ottawa 


Lady Monck tells, in her “Canadian 
Leaves’’, of her first visit to Ottawa, in 
1864. They went from Lachine by 
boat up the Ottawa, “‘a most curious, 
wild and very pretty river, quite 
deserted-looking,”’ and reached Ottawa 
in torrents of rain. “I, on the arm of 
Captain Bowie, entered the bus and we 
drove to the Russell House. There we 
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were treated with great homage. We 
were much disgusted with the squalid 
look of Ottawa, though we only saw it 
by lamplight, which was scarcely any 
light, such wretched gas. The streets 
were so rough, like dirt roads. I went on 
wondering how we could ever live 
there when the seat of government is 


moved there. (She adds in a foot-note 
‘I little knew how very very happy 
1 should be there, after all.’’) The 


enormous signs over the shops amused 
us; just opposite to our rooms at the 
hotel hung an enormous boot. Lord 
Lyons begged Mr Sheffield to go out 
and buy it, as he said he wanted boots.” 
The following morning they walked up 
to see the Parliament Buildings. ‘‘They 
are’ says Lady Monck “in the most 
unfinished state conceivable, and in 
front of them nothing but mud and 
dirt. They will be very magnificent, 
built of grey stone, with a good deal 
of pink—a sort of French Gothic. 
We saw the Chaudiére Falls in the 
distance. They do not look so pretty 
as our Quebec Chaudiére.” 


Port Churchill 


The publication of a new map of 
Port Churchill and the surrounding 
country, by the Topographical and Air 
Survey Bureau at Ottawa, reminds one 
that the site of this very modern port 
has a history running back well over 
300 years. In 1619-20 Jens Munk, the 
Scandinavian explorer, wintered here 
with his two ships, and lost most of 
his men from scurvy. About a hundred 
years later the Hudson’s Bay Company 
built its first trading post at the mouth 
of the Churchill river. A few years 
later work was begun on Fort Prince 
of Wales, a massive stone structure with 
walls as thick as a modern apartment 
is wide, and which took many years to 
complete. In 1782 when Samuel 
Hearne, the famous explorer, was in 
command of the fort, it was captured by 
the French admiral La Perouse, who did 
his best to blow it up. The ruins are 
now preserved as a national memorial 
by the National Parks Service. 


More about Tristan da Cunha 


An odd sidelight on life on the remote 
island of Tristan da Cunha (see the 
Journal, December, 1930) is found in 
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the British Medical Journal. Attention 
is there drawn to the fact that the 
inhabitants live mainly on fish, potatoes, 
milk, eggs, and a few green vegetables, 
and rarely flour or sugar. “It 
would” says the writer “seem difficult 
to find any other community in the 
world so dentally perfect, and this 
in spite of the fact that not one of the 
inhabitants has ever cleaned his or her 
teeth.”” The argument seems to be 
that cereals have a distinct tendency 
to destroy the teeth. 


see 


Too many Buffalo 


In November and December some- 
thing like 2000 buffalo were slaughtered 
in Buffalo National Park at Wainwright, 
Alberta. This was made necessary by 
the limited grazing facilities in the 
park, and the increase of the herd, 
which at present numbers about 7500. 
Starting with about 830 head in 1907-09 
the herd increased by about 25,000. 
Something over 6000 were sent north 
to Wood Buffalo Park near Fort Smith 
several years ago, a few have been 
given or loaned to zoological gardens, 
and 10,000 or more have been gradually 
slaughtered, to keep the herd within 
practicable dimensions. The meat is 
sold to the fresh meat trade, a few 
carcasses are reserved by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for dehydration 
and are used to relieve distress among 
Indians and Eskimo, and the skins are 
eventually turned into coats and rugs. 


Soviet Work in the Arctic 


Whatever one may think of the 
political and social principles of the 
existing Russian Government, there can 
be little question as to the value of 
the work their scientific men are doing 
along their northern coasts. The 
September, 1933, number of an official 
publication, U. S. S. R. in Construction, 
gives most interesting particulars of 
work that has been accomplished in 
studies of wild life, exploration, meteoro- 
logical researches, economic develop- 
ment, mapping of islands and coasts 
and charting of intervening seas. In 
this service effective use has been made 
of both sea and air craft as well as wire- 
less. The radio station on Franz Josef 


the 
The 
spectacular achievement was the making 


most 
most 


appear to be 
the world. 


Land would 
northerly in 


of the North East Passage in one 
season, by the icebreaker Sibiriakov in 
1932, thus completing the Arctic cir- 
cumnavigation begun by Amundsen in 
1910-12 when he made the North West 
Passage. The text of this Soviet publica- 
tion is in English, and the full-page 
illustrations are admirable. 


British Territory on Formosa 


One grows accustomed to finding 
British outposts in all out-of-the-way 
corners of the world, but it is something 
of a surprise to learn that ten acres of 
ground on the island of Formosa, now 
part of the Empire of Japan, belongs 
to Great Britain, having been conveyed 
to the British Crown in 1872 by the 
Chinese Government, Formosa then 
being a Chinese possession. An ancient 
fort on the property, built by the 
Portuguese, is used as the residence of 
the British Consul. These facts were 
mentioned in an address before the 
Royal Empire Society in London by 
Clarence Griffin, author of the article 
on Formosa Skull-Collectors in the 
March, 1931, number of the Journal. 


Oxford Explorers 


The fifth annual report of the Oxford 
University Exploration Club makes 
interesting reading. Beginning in 1928, 
the Club has already sent well-equipped 
and thoroughly competent expeditions 
to Greenland, British Guiana, Lapland, 
Hudson Strait, Sarawak, Spitzbergen, 
and the New Hebrides. The valuable 
results of these expeditions have ap- 
peared from time to time in scientific 
periodicals, and are also being published 
in a series of Papers in book form. 


Lahontan as Explorer 


In October last Dr. Stephen Leacock 
gave an address on ‘Lahontan In 
Minnesota’ before the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, and this has since been 
published in abstract form in Minnesota 
History, the Society’s quarterly maga- 
zine. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Leacock contributed an article on 
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Lahontan to the May, 1932, number of 
the Journal. His plea, which he supports 
with his accustomed vigour, is that 
Lahontan was a genuine explorer, and 
not the North American Baron Mun- 
chausen many people have _ believed 
him to have been. 


Beausoleil Island 

One of the group of picturesque islands 
in Georgian Bay, acquired by the 
National Parks Service of Canada, and 
set apart as Georgian Bay Islands 
National Park, has historical as well 
as physical interest. It was to this 
island that Indian refugees fled from 
the pursuing Iroquois after the battle 
of St. Louis in 1649. They remained on 
Beausoleil for many years, and the 
Editor remembers seeing the remains of 
stone buildings erected by them the 
better part of three hundred years ago. 


Boundary Marks 

Conditions are so similar on the two 
sides of the international boundary 
separating Canada and the United 
States; Canadians and American are so 
similar in speech and manners, and 
towns, roads, buildings and the other 
manifold evidences of civilization are 
so alike,—that most of us are scarcely 
conscious that we have passed from one 
country into another—until we are 
held up by the Customs officer. It is, 
therefore, with a good deal of interest 
that one comes across those tangible 
monuments that alone mark the physical 
boundary. Along such boundary rivers 
as the Niagara and the Detroit there is 
nothing to mark the actual water 
boundary, but at intervals along the 
shore will be found aluminium bronze 
pillars put up by the surveyors as 
reference marks. Across the western 
plains, and in the east, the land boundary 
is marked by cast iron, granite and 
concrete monuments. Between Alaska 
and British Columbia the boundary is 
indicated by hollow columns of alumin- 
ium bronze; while a long, straight cutting 
through the forest, up and down the 
sides of great mountains, marks in 
many places the southern boundary of 
British Columbia. On the Pacific coast, 
eleven miles of the international bound- 
ary inland from the Gulf of Georgia is 
ranged by steel towers carrying lights. 
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Amongst the New Books 








The Empty Quarter. By H. St. J. B. 


Philby. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company. $6.25. 

The visit to Canada of Bertram 
Thomas, whose Arabia Felix was 


reviewed last November, lends additional 
interest to this narrative of another 
great traveller in the Rub’ Al Khali or 
Great South Desert of Arabia. It is a 
curious circumstance that one of the 
few remaining regions of the earth to 
remain unconquered, and one of the 
most difficult, should have been success- 
fully attacked, independently, by two 
adventurous Englishmen, almost simul- 
taneously. One gets from this book 
more than a little of the atmosphere of 
the great Arabian desert, and more 
than a little of the character of the 
nomads who live upon its outer borders. 


The Cambridge History of the British 


Empire. Vol. V. The Indian Empire 
1858-1918. Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 
Cambridge: The University Press. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company. 
1932. 

The India We Saw. By Edward 
Cadogan. London: John Murray. 
1933. 7/6. 


These two books are of particular 
interest at this time when statesmen 
are attempting to reach a practical and 
generally acceptable basis for the govern- 
ment of India. In the first is set out, 
skilfully and temperately, by a group 
of men, each one of whom is equipped 
by knowledge and experience, to speak 
with authority, the historical background 
for the situation of to-day. While pri- 
marily important as history, this volume 
of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire is valuable to the geographical 
student, from the social and economic 
as well as the political point of view. 
Although devoted particularly to the 
period since 1858, it covers also the 
administration of the country 1818-1858. 


The second book is an account, by 
one of the members of the Simon 
Commission, of what they saw and 
heard in India. It has the interest as 
well as the obvious limitations o° an 
individual narrative. Mr Cadogan’s 
conclusion may be summed up in his 
own words: “I am convinced that the 
main hindrance to an agreed solution 
of the constitutional problem is not so 
much racial antipathy or any of the 
other factors which subsequently embar- 
rassed the Round Table Conference, as 
the refusal of Indians to face facts and 


realities.” Some of his readers will 
also probably sympathise with the 
idea that “the matchless beauty of 


the Taj and thoughts of Shah Jehan 
suggest doubts as to the possible 
wisdom of grafting western democracy 
upon the ancient tree of India.” 


* * * 

Caravan Cities. By M. Rostovtzeff. 
Translated by D. and T. Talbot 
Rice. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 1932. $4.50. 


A series of travel sketches, by a 
Russian scholar, embodying his impres- 
sions of Syria, Arabia and Palestine, 
and in particular of the once famous 
caravan cit.es of Petra, Jerash, Palmyra 
and Dura, with an excellent historical 
survey of the caravan trade. With 
many illustrations. 


** * 


Baby Austin. 
Toronto: 
$2.50. 


Round the World in a 
By Hector Macquarries. 
Musson Book Company. 1933. 


After being wrecked on his way from 
New Zealand, the author motored from 
San Francisco to New York, and through 


England, France, Italy, Albania and 
Bulgaria to Constantinople, through 
Palestine to Damascus and Bagdad, 


through Persia to India and Singapore, 
and so home. A light and entertaining 
narrative. 
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Relations. By Robert 
T. Pollard. Toronto: The MacMillan 
Company of Canada. 1933. $4.25. 
An impartial and scholarly study, by 

a competent student of affairs in the 
Far East, of the relations of Modern 
China with the great nations of Europe 
and the United States. Dr Pollard, 
starting with China in the World War, 
carries the story down through the 
Treaty of Versailles, the liquidation of 
Russian interests in China, the 
Washington Conference, the rise of 
Nationalism in China, tariff autonomy, 
and such questions as that of extra- 
territoriality, or the right of foreigners 
to be tried in their own courts in China. 
A point is brought out that has been 
patent to other observers, and that is 
the curious fact that China’s diplomatic 
representatives abroad seem to have 
shown more conspicuous ability than 
her statesmen at home. 


China's Foreign 


* . * 
South America. By Kasimir Edschmid. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson Sons. 1932. 
$6. 


It would not seem possible to write 
a book of travel about such a huge 
subject as South America and make it 
both readable and informative, but in 


these 400 pages Mr. Edschmid has 
succeeded in doing both. <A_ well- 
informed German traveller, with an 


open mind and boundless curiosity, he 
travelled from Panama — sometimes by 
boat, sometimes by rail, or whatever 
means of conveyance might be available 

through Venezuella, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, then over the 
Andes to the Argentine, and finally to 
Brazil. He met and talked to South 
Americans of every kind, from Dictators 
to Indians, and makes one realize that 
it is as absurd to bulk together the 


people of Lima and Buenos Aires, 
Santiago and Rio de Janeiro, as merely 
South Americans with similar ideas, 
political, social and economic, as _ it 


would be to dothe same with Englishmen, 
Russians and Greeks. 
* + + 
By Carveth 
16/. 


Light on the Dark Continent. 
Wells. London: Jarrolds. 


A popular and entertaining account 
of the author’s travels in various parts 
of the world, including Africa, with a 
foreword by Lowell Thomas, and many 
illustrations. 
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Islands under the Wind. By Hassoldt 
Davis. Toronto: Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1933. $3. 


Much has been written about the 
islands of the South Seas since the days 
of “‘Typee’’, some of it credible, some 
of it pure imagination. Mr Davis is 
a young American, who spent some 
months in Tahiti, wandered by way of 
Australia to Celebes and Bali, and tells 
with engaging frankness of his experien- 
ces and adventures. One gathers that, 
in spite of the blighting influence of 
what we call civilization upon the 
charmingly unsophisticated people of 
these islands, there is still romance to 
be found if you have the patience to 
hunt for it. One of the most dramatic 
stories in the book is one told to Mr 
Davis by an elderly lady, once from 
Boston, who had lived through the 
experience of a tidal wave on the island 
of Timor. 

* * * 

The Tinder Box of Asta. By George E. 
Sokolsky. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran. 
1932. $2.50. 

A penetrating and fair-minded discus- 
sion of the place of Manchuria in the 
affairs of Asia, by an American journalist 
who has been described by Mrs Buck, 
author of ‘‘The Good Earth’’, as ‘‘one 
of the most intelligent of our writers on 
China to-day.”” Mr Sokolsky explains 
the geographical and political situation 
of Manchuria, or Manchoukuo as the 
new state calls itself, with three great 
nations north, east and south, Russia, 
Japan, China, each with vital interests 
in this region, and each jealously 
watching the next move of each of the 
others. 

. * * 

Jehol: City of Emperors. By Sven Hedin. 
Toronto: Musson Book Co. 1933. 
$4.50. 

From several points of view this is a 
book of unusual interest. It deals with 
one of the most romantic corners of the 
vast Chinese realm, where the Manchu 
Emperors chose to make their summer 
home; it is intimately associated with 
the comparatively recent advance of the 
Japanese armies from Manchuria to the 
Great Wall; and it is written by one of 
the most eminent of European travellers 
in eastern and central Asia. Mr Hedin 


describes the road from Pekin to Jehol, 
the splendid Summer Palace of the 
Emperors, the magnificent temple known 
as the Potala, the vanished life of the 
Court, the visit of the Tashi Lama to 
Jehol, Lord Macartney’s embassy, and 
the tragic events that led to the abandon- 
ment of Jehol and the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty. Those who read Mr Goforth’s 
article in the March, 1933, number will 
find this book particularly interesting. 
. * . 


In the Tracks of Montrose. By I. F. 
Grant. London: Alexander Maclehose 
& Co. 1931. 7/6. 

On Foot in the Highlands. By Ernest 
A. Baker. London: Alexander Mac- 
lehose & Co. 1931. 5/. 


i 


In the first of these books Mr Grant 
tries an experiment in combining 
romantic history with romantic scenery. 
He takes us with him in a motor tour 
through that part of the Highlands and 
the East of Scotland which witnessed 
the campaigns of the great Montrose. 
While we wander about that always 
attractive part of the Northern Kingdom 
we are constantly being transported 
back to the conditions of 1645 or 
thereabouts, returning to those of to-day, 
and back again. It is an interesting 
experiment, and in such competent 
hands a successful one. Under Mr 
Baker’s guidance we return to the good 
old method of travel on foot, and tramp 
here and there in the Highlands, to 
Arran and Argyll, Loch Lomond, 
Stirling and the country associated with 
more than one of the Waverley novels, 
the Cairngorms, Lochaber, and beyond 
the Great Glen. 

+ * + 
Exploration of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

1499-1525. By G. R. F. Prowse. 

Winnipeg: Mimeographed by the 

Author. 1933. 


This is a revision of the elaborate 
discussion first published by Mr Prowse 
in 1929. The treatment is so technical 
that it is not possible to do justice to 
the subject in a brief notice. His con- 
clusion is that the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
was surveyed, not by Jacques Cartier, 
but by two unknown Frenchmen, prob- 
ably Dieppe pilots, before the year 
1534. 
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